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FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


To the Corporation and the Board of Trustees of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research: 


(;ENTLEMEN: 

The past year has once again seen the affairs of the American Schools 
cf Oriental Research conducted in orderly fashion. The meetings of 
‘he Corporation, the Board of Trustees and of the Alumni were held 

the stated times and all business matters arising from them were 
rromptly attended to. The annual appointments to positions on the 
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field staffs were properly made upon nomination by the Jerusalem a 
Baghdad School Committees. Our publications appeared at regular int: 
vals and maintained the high standards of scholarly excellence that 
have come to expect of them. The Business Office has taken care 


the distribution of publications, the sale of trade publications, the cc | 


lection of dues and the preparation of the meetings with its wont 
faithfulness and close attention to detail. The Provident Trust Co. 
pany has administered our financial affairs and, through Mr. Knigh 
patient efforts, has been able finally to consolidate all income a1 
expense operations, overseas and at home, in a single comprehensi 
report, which should be of great help in future budgeting operations. 
In the field our standing as a scholarly organization continues 
merit the high regard in which we have hitherto been held. At Jer 
salem much credit goes to our Director for his careful attention to t] 


needs of our students and fellows, his administration of our relations 
to the Municipality, his enterprise in conducting single-handed a 


interesting historical and topographical inquiry and his and Mrs. Muile: 
burg’s attention to the internal affairs of the establishment which had 


banner year in the use made of the hostel. The Students, Fellows, ani! 
Visiting Lecturers profited greatly from their sojourn at the School and 


Dr. and Mrs. Kelso were most efficient and conscientious in their hai 


dling of the joint excavation conducted at Bethel in the name of the 


Pittsburgh-Xenia Seminary and of the Schools. Special mention mus 
be made of the work of Dr. Frank Cross on the scroll fragments fro: 
the Dead Sea Caves, which has contributed materially to the unde 
taking of preparing them for publication under the auspices of th 
Palestine Archaeological Museum and has provided much new insigh 
into their importance for Bibical studies. 
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At Nippur the Baghdad School, saddened by the tragic death of its 


Honorary Fellow, Rev. Roger T. O’Callaghan, participated effectivel 
in the prosecution of a joimt excavation with the Oriental Institut: 
laying bare an entire suburb of the city and tracing the history of 


temple in its relation to the resident community. Under the aegis o! 


the Baghdad School there was also conducted in southern Iraq by Dr: 
Jacobsen and Crawford a survey which shed much light upon the cours 
of the ancient canal system and upon the developing urbanization o 
the region. 

In Israel we were ably represented by a Jerusalem School Fellow, D: 
Helene Kantor, who participated i in the work of the Israeli Departmen 
of Antiquities at Khirbet el-Bitar and brought distinction upon herse! 
and us by her scholarship and her devotion to learning. 

At home we suffered a serious loss in the death of Dr. Ludlow Bull 
long-time member of the Board of Trustees, sage counsellor and friend 
His generosity in remembering the Schools in his will continues beyon: 
his passing the debt we owe to him in many fields and connections. Tw: 
further educational institutions, McGill Univ ersity and Wake Forest Co 
lege, have applied for membership in the Corporation, the ranks of whic! 
have been increased also by the Adas Israel Congregation of Washingto1 
D. C. and by the addition of two Patrons, Professor W. F. Albright an 


Mr. John Warrington. 
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Through the President’s Office the attempt has been made to obtain 
nformation about the ways in which the Schools might be of help to 
ur member institutions in supplying the materials for their educational 
ork. Much important information has been assembled which will, we 
rust, become the basis for an appeal to a foundation for assistance in 
sroviding and distributing the material. 

With the help of a grant from the Bollingen Foundation work was 
ontinued during the current year at the site of the memorial monument 
f Antiochus of Commagene at Nimrud Dagh in Turkey, and reports 
oming to us from Miss T. Goell, who is in charge of operations there, 
idicate that important new discoveries have again been made. 

I should be remiss in my duties did I not also call attention to a 
umber of important problems which the Schools face and for which 
hey must find a solution in the years immediately ahead. Overseas 
ur problems center about the Jerusalem School. What we need most 
iere is the appointment of a long-term Director. During the post-war 
vears we had of necessity to train a new generation of field workers for 
fordan and in this we have happily succeeded. But the academic com- 
nittments of those who could be trusted with directorial responsibilities 
have so far made it impossible for us to arrange appointments for more 
than one year ata time. Yet the optimum would clearly be an appoint- 
ment for a three or five-year term and toward this we must move with 
all proper dispatch not only because of the added value it would have 
for our status in the scholarly community of Jerusalem but also because 
of the intrinsic value of the long-term policy that could be developed 
under a continuing leadership. At Jerusalem we are placed at a further 
disadvantage by the fact that in spite of our best efforts each year we 
are falling behind in the administration of our library. It is not only 
that the flow of new books is of necessity sporadic but that our instal- 
lations are now woefully out of date. The new installations in the Ecole 
Biblique of the Dominicans put us to shame by their excellence and 
modernity and only the allocation of a relatively large sum of money by 
the Trustees to this special purpose can bring our library into line with 
that of the Dominicans and of the Palestine Museum. Finally, a way 
must be found to make available, each year, under the auspices of our 
liome administration of the Jerusalem School some fellowship appoint- 
ment in Israel, so that we may contribute our share to prevent Pales- 
linian archaeology from falling apart. 

Still more fundamental is the problem of our financial competence 
under present circumstances. While our reserves last we can continue 
io carry on the work at the standards proper to our tradition and to 
uur involvement particularly at Jerusalem. To continue at the level 
ff our tradition and our involvement, at home and abroad, requires an 
innual outlay of approximately $45,000, whereas our current income 
; approximately $30,000. I have reported in full on the matter to the 
‘rustees who have already given the matter special consideration. The 
lifficulty is not that we have become extravagant, but that materials, 
ervices, travel and operations are mounting and will continue to mount 
i cost. So far as member institutions and services to the scholarly 
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community are concerned, the solution of the problem would seem to li 
not in increased charges, but in the performance of additional servic« 
from which we can hope to gain no matter how slightly. 

Another matter, finally, is the question of the reorganization of th 
administration. Your present President regrets that the mounting loa 
of his obligations at the Oriental Institute prevents him from continuin 
to carry also the responsibilities of the office which he has held for th 
past five years. He realizes, moreover, that his original appointmen 
was predicated upon his location at New Haven, and believes that hi 
continuance in office is not consonant with the highest degree of efficienc 
and economy in the operation of our affairs. Consequently he ha 
tendered to the Trustees his resignation, effective December 31, 1954 
At the same time Professor Henry J. Cadbury, for many years our faith 
ful Secretary, has become emeritus at the Divinity School of Harvar 
University and indicates the propriety of his being replaced by someon: 
actively representing one of the institutions that are members of th: 
Corporation. In these matters the Trustees will have acted at thei 
pleasure before this report is presented, and all success to the ney 
members of the administration is the wish of those who retire. To have 
served you to the best of our ability has been a great privilege an 
honor. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Cart H. KraAewine 


November 15, 1954. 





REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM 


To the President and Trustees of the 
American Schools of Oriental! Research: 


I have the honor to submit the following report of the activities of th: 
American School in Jerusalem for the academic year 1953-1954. 

Because of the lack of a trained field archaeologist on our staff, we dir 
not engage in any major excavations and were unable to co-operate wit! 
the British School of Archaeology in their operations at Tell es-Sulta: 
Yet two members of our group, Professor Boone Bowen of Emory Uni 
versity and Ivan Kaufmann, a student at Union Theological Seminary 
participated in the 1954 campaign for the entire season, and the oth 
members visited the excavations from time to time under the exper 
guidance of Miss Kathleen Kenyon. In the late spring Professor an 
Mrs. James A. Kelso of Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary arrive: 
to continue the excavations at Beitin, undertaken by Professors Albrigh 
and Kelso in 1934. While the excavations at Khirbet Qumran were i 
progress the members of the School had ample opportunity to observ 
the important work going on there under the direction of Father R 
de Vaux of the Ecole Biblique and Mr. G. Lankester Harding, directo 
of the Department of Antiquities. 
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But more important than the excavations, so far as our activities this 
year are concerned, was the opportunity of studying the scroll fragments 
rom the Qumran caves. Professor Frank M. Cross, Jr. of McCormick 
‘heological Seminary, Annual Professor for the year, served as repre- 
entative of the American School on the scroll project. In the autumn 
he fragments from Cave IV, representing some three hundred or more 
nanuscripts, were brought to the Palestine Museum where they were 
repared for identification and subsequent classification into individual 
nanuscripts. This painstaking process consumed many months, but by 
pring it was possible for Professor Cross, who was responsible for the 
iblical texts in the square (Aramaic) character, to engage in detailed 
tudy of several texts. The results of his work are very important for 
he history of the text. He also found time to undertake a number of 
aleographical studies. 

Our annual Fellow, Mr. Oleg Grabar, now a member of the faculty 
if the University of Michigan, brought to completion the large assign- 
nent of putting together, describing, and analyzing the painted frag- 
nents from Khirbet el-Mefjir for the final publication of the palace, to 
be edited by R. W. Hamilton. His study of the chief Umayyad sites 
ind the Umayyad remains in the museums in Jerusalem and Damascus 
ielped him to reach conclusions concerning the life of the Umayyad 
rulers and their art which should reflect themselves in all subsequent 
treatments of the subject. James Ross, a graduate Fellow from Union 
Theological Seminary, engaged in a detailed study of the text of Isaiah 
10-66 in the light of the Dead Sea Scrolls (DSIa). Throughout the year 
the library was in constant use. Fortunately we were able to secure the 
efficient services of Mrs. Grabar, who was not only in charge of circula- 
tion but also checked the shelves and prepared hundreds of new index 

cards. 

The director had the opportunity to make two paleographical studies 
of the scrolls, one of them a manuscript of Isaiah, the other an important 
text of Qoheleth [both published in Butietin, No. 135]. Because of 
recent discussion of the topographical problems associated with Tell 
en-Nasbeh, he reviewed de novo the entire range of the question of its 
identification. Late in the spring he made a small sounding near Khirbet 
el-Mefjir and uncovered conclusive evidence of Iron Age occupation in 
that region. 

Precisely because the School was not engaged in any major archaeo- 
logical operation, it was possible to take special advantage of the oppor- 
unities for seeing the land, making topographical studies, and studying 
is best we could the sites which had been exposed by excavations. Our 
najor trip in the fall covered many of the most famous Near Eastern 
ites in Syria and Lebanon, among which the visits to Palmyra, Ras 
sh-Shamra, and Byblos were the most memorable. There were at least 
hree trips to Petra. The more frequent of the shorter trips included 
ericho, Khirbet Qumran, Bethel, Dothan, and Tuleilat Ghassul. Indeed 
here were relatively few weeks throughout the year when there was not 
me pilgrimage to ancient sites. Mr. Grabar made a special tour of 
imous Umayyad remains. A number of the members of the School 
pent a fortnight in Egypt; others visited museums and sites in Turkey. 
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Most of the members of the School found so much to occupy thei 
time in research that there was little need or demand for scheduled lec 
tures. Professor Cross directed Mr. Ross’s work on the text of Isaial 
while the director read some of the North-Semitic inscriptions, th« 
Manual of Discipline, and other texts with a small group. 

If the year proved to be a singularly happy and fruitful one for th 
members of the School, as I believe it was generally agreed to be, the: 
the major reason was our good fortune in having a personnel which wa 
devoted to the interests of scholarship and research. By and large th 
most profitable hours were the long discussions at tea and at dinner o1 
many subjects of intense interest to us all, and it was a happy circum 
stance that we represented not only different academic background 
but also rather varied scholastic interests within the area of Near Easter 
life and culture. This pleasant social situation was greatly fructified by 
the steady stream of scholars from all over the world who converge: 
upon the School. When we arrived at the School Professor Kurt Galling 
representing the German archaeological institute, was there with hi 
party. Later Professor E. Hammershaimb of the University of Aarhu 
spent several months with us, and he was followed by his New Testa 
ment colleague, Johannes Munck, who spent a similar period at th« 
School. The distinguished Cambridge prehistorian, Miss Dorothy Garrod 
made her home with us for an extended period while she installed th: 
famous Carmel man in an impressive domicile in the museum. Geral 
FitzGerald, veteran of many campaigns in Palestine, also joined ou 
ranks for a short period. During the spring Professor T. Vriezen of th: 


University of Groningen became one of us. Among our distinguished 


American guests were Professor and Mrs. Jeffery, whose return to the 
School was greeted by all our members and our staff with great éclat 
Dr. Florence Day of the Metropolitan Museum, Professor Charles Fritsc! 
of Princeton Seminary, visiting lecturer, Professor Willis Fisher of th: 
University of Southern California, Professor Siegfried H. Horn of Wash 
ington, D. C., Professor and Mrs. David Wieand of Bethany Biblica 
Seminary, and Professor S. A. Cartledge of Columbia Theological Semi 
nary. The year began with a most welcome visit from Professor A. H 
Detweiler, and ended with another equally welcome from Professor an: 
Mrs. Carl Kraeling. 

It is a pleasure to report that the buildings and grounds are in excel 
lent condition. This is in no small measure due to the devoted servic 
and efficiency of the members of our staff. Mahmud holds the ground 
as his spec ial province. The hedges are well trimmed; the flowers wer 
in bloom throughout the year, even in the coldest weather, and in th 
spring they came out in great luxuriance. Imran not only served as ou 
chauifeur but proved an expert mechanic in every area of our plant 
Omar continued as the faithful and indispenable major domo of th 
School while the Haj kept vigilant watch throughout the hours of th 
night. Wadi’a kept the rooms tidy and spotless while Miryam assiste 
in the kitchen with characteristic loyalty. As everyone knows who ha 
been at the School in recent years, it is these people who make th 
School a real home. One major change has taken place in the School’ 
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property. The fence bordering the south has at long last been removed 
ind has been re-set three meters to the north. 

I wish finally to express my gratitude to the Trustees for making it 
sossible for me and my family to spend the year at the School and to 
wofit from the many advantages it has to offer. My cordial thanks 
ire also due President Kraeling and Professors Detweiler and Albright 
‘or their constant interest in our activities, for their generous encourage- 
nent, and for their wise counsel. The School is indebted again to Mrs. 
Kraeling for her assiduous and devoted efforts in behalf of the physical 
‘omfort and improved appearance of our plant. But above all, I wish 
to record my appreciation to my wife, who not only fulfilled the many 
duties connected with the operation of the hostel and the comfort of its 
guests but also was in almost complete charge of the business of the 
School. If there was a steady hand at the helm, it was hers. 


JAMES MUILENBURG 





REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL AT BAGHDAD 


To the President and Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research: 

The Baghdad School can look back at a year of fruitful activity both 
in the field and at home. It was able, for the first time after the war, 
to undertake a season of excavations. 

The School shared with the Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago in the expense of an expedition to Nippur, the holy city of 
ancient Mesopotamia. Our Annual Professor for 1953-54, Professor 
Thorkild Jacobsen of the University of Chicago, and our fellow, Dr. 
Vaughn Crawford, joined the expedition as epigraphists. Work was 
concentrated at a temple complex known as ‘ North Temple’ (it is not 
yet known what deity was worshipped there) and penetrated during the 
season to virgin soil. Much information bearing on the physical organi- 
zation of an early Mesopotamian sanctuary in the third millennium was 
obtained, although the yield in archaeological objects was a little dis- 
appointing. However, this is the normal hazard of excavation and one 
of the reasons why the same place should be dug for several consecutive 
seasons. In fact, simultaneously with the clearing of the North Temple, 
another temple further south, that of Inanna, has been prepared for 
further excavation by removal of the top layers. By testing we know 
that an Assyrian temple (8/7 century) has been reached, that under- 
neath there is one belonging to the Third Dynasty of Ur (ca. 2200 B.c.), 
and another still earlier structure of Early Dynastic age. In the Ur 
layer a room has been reached that yielded tablets, and fragments of 
sculpture began to appear when the season had to be closed. Continua- 
tion of the dig thus looks promising and would very likely yield a satis- 
factory harvest of objects and tablets. 

Last year’s report also spoke about a survey of ancient sites in 
Southern Mesopotamia which Drs. Jacobsen and Crawford had planned. 
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This survey was carried out with very gratifying results. Tracing the 
ancient canals which lead south of Nippur through country now desert 
and picking up whatever surface finds presented themselves, Drs. Jacob- 
sen and Crawford were able to draw conclusions of great importanc¢ 
for the historical geography of the area. They reported some of theii 
results in a Newsletter, and a detailed report is now in preparation 
It is a great pleasure to acknowledge the sympathetic understanding 
which His Excellency Dr. Naji al-Asil showed for the undertaking; with- 
out the active help which he and his staff generously provided the pro 
ject could not have been nearly as successful. Much remains to be don¢ 
and the project, so auspiciously initiated, deserves to be continued. 

In the meantime Dr. Bruce Howe, the Annual Professor for 1954-55, 
has reached Iraq. He had planned to work in conjunction with Pro- 
fessor Robert Braidwood and to continue with the work he did two years 
ago. The ultimate goal is to elucidate the vitally significant period 
when man passed from the food-gathering stage to that of food produc- 
tion and created the earliest village civilizations. There is reason to 
believe that the slopes of the mountains circling Northern Iraq played 
an important part in this process. After some preliminary prospecting 
from a headquarters at Saleheddin—described in a recent Newsletter— 
Dr. Howe has now formally applied to the Director of Antiquities for a 
permit to make soundings in some promising rock shelters. Satisfactory 
results may confidently be expected. 

At home the Journal of Cuneiform Studies has completed another, its 
eighth, volume. During a summer trip to Europe your Director had an 
opportunity to learn personally how highly valued the Jowrnal has 
become; it is considered everywhere as one of the leading journals in 
the field, and the variety of material offered is especially praised. 

During the mentioned trip your Director attended the 23rd _Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists held at Cambridge, England, August 
21st-28th, at which he had the honor of representing the Schools. 


ALBRECHT GOETZE 
November 24. 1954 
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ANNUAL FINANCIAL REPORT OF THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1954 


INCOME 
neome From Investments 


SNE TUMMINMONG ou okik iar. ceie oes Soke aw bce bie OS $15,738.86 
Henry Thatcher Fowler Memorial ............... 23.94 
Helen M. Moulton Memorial .................-.- 239.41 
nn IE MRI cy SU Lids cds ew a gaenee we 239.41 
WEN OUNSON PONG .o6 oss cS cece aes ds 896.44 
CE: SIE EEE 65 Soe Hbw oboe ae ods Cees 167.59 
I 5 ooo ola an apse epib ei dies wip eas 35.00 
en Py ETS TUOMROTIN) 655 i ccc eee ewe cers 12.50 
SNE INNS So cS oy a) (ia, wa eee cae WIS 6 Al avei Riera 12.50 
TE MP) POMPEO. 6. ccs kocs bees Pewee ewes 325.94 
STIX, Th. PWONOUTES TUOGOTVE: 665555 oie eee en sine oe 247.50 
SCRE RUNES Soo aie casio vin. b O51 0's bao wees 22.50 


neome from J. B. Nies Estate 
From Invested Reserve .............. $ 336.19 
oe OS er 4,808.36 


Added to Principal of Reserve for 





ee 5,144.55 
From Trustees for Publication .................. 


Contributions, etc. 


MSRM EMU 55. 5.0. 5b ailo so 455 5b asa de: ois Siew RS 6 8,600.00 
Ise 20 ee Koad, cca @ eisai ales a debra pee as 525.00 
Besociate Membership .............0:ceccveveece 3,237.30 
POLPONS CONUTIVUUIONS 66 i. 5s te ec ke He eee cass 400.00 
er ITE AOME icles s 6a be caw aa ge eae nba mews 228.10 





Npecial Contributions 
Or GREME! OO WEED 5510505 5.0)s oles. s edhe d galas ete 2,200.00 
Pet Pama AP PTOI. << onsis 6 66sec tie ee, vies 8,000.00 


Income from Sale of Publications 


PIERS ee a ee re ee ae ere ee 957.32 
ee ccd (0 | a 2,922.32 
Bulletin and Supplementary Studies............. 1,760.99 
Journal of Cuneiform Studies .................. 1,031.23 
ATU SE AMIOREIOUIR ook oie cob paced wwe sek sind de 1,752.27 
RMN NONE, Giop a 5 sy Fos ie g Rah OM ihe he 597.58 
ED DIINO © ooo cicb-oe bears cp akdic bob a cee 1,820.04 
Viscellaneous Income 
PE RR eae eS iy 00" RG WOE LER One eons 135.06 
NI ee Se il gb lee tease LS oA rs 9.20 
PRONE SOMADIE MR OMIK 656 5.05.6 osarns wa dee eoand casi 5.04 


income Received in Jerusalem 
School and Hostel Account 


{ppropriations from Reserves 
J. B. Nies Reserve for Baghdad School 


I MMMM 5) Sai ae org el wet 


$ 17,961.59 


140.55 


$ 12,990.40 


$ 10,200.00 


$ 10,841.75 


$ 149.30 


10,674.62 


17,436.59 


$ 80,394.80 
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EXPENDITURES 
Jerusalem School 






Annual Professor’s Travel ce SE ai area $ 1,100.00 




















Titular Director’s Travel Expense ............... 750.00 
ee 6 4,000.00 
Resident Director’s Travel Expense .............. 1,100.00 
Annual Professor’s Stipend ..................... 3,050.00 
NY RINNE 2 6 kindy ales pioleaed bale vine 'ses 1,910.00 
ENON oC or ii5 iy io. gc: hs dcpcn'w 0/500 !40 dota 2,200.00 
NS rte oso Sus oes > sip iriest Bays pa nee 618.00 
Operation of School 

reid Dy Treasurer ...2........; $ 53.35 

Pas i verusalem ............. 11,028.33 11,081.68 
Prudential Reserve Contribution .. Me ee 100.00 $ 25,909.68 


Archaeological Account 


Appropriation for Jericho Pottery ............. 400.00 

Costs paid ee Sa a ala 520.21 $ 920.2] 
Baghdad School Account \" 

Approp! iation toward Joint Nippur Project ole 15,500.00 ; 

Travel and Survey Allotment ................ of 700.00 

mats Pnahir Publication ...........6..620.200- 500.00 $ 16,700.00 


Publication Costs 
The Annual ee ete eee 45.48 


Bulletin and Supplementary Studies............. 2,581.65 
Biblical Archaeologist ie GF Ghd are Sled. Blo Sky ok eS wie 3,117.65 
Journal of Cuneiform Studies AE Ee ee eee 3,394.14 



















Trade Publications 1,846.70 
(tier Publications ............0.6...- 7,737.96 $ 18,723.58 
Administration 

Salary (Business Manager) ............... be 3,030.00 
Office Help qe et Ce ea ea a 2,398.73 
Supplies SS ee y tee DR re fictecniote a wie tes 1,357.39 
Berepnone and Telegraph ...............2000000- 85.86 
ST NN MORMON 3 51055 soo 5 8s 5 a'db ess eee aes 1,126.54 \! 
Bank Charges (New Haven) ................... 58.39 t] 
Cost to Acquire Travelers Checks ............... 30.00 £ 
CS 2 TY 24.00 t] 
Audit Expense—New Haven Office .............. 25.00 ie 
Audit Expense—Treasurers Account ............. 75.00 at 
a a arr ae 166.55 { 
Legal Cost (Re Nies Estate Income Administra- 

| ARE gap. IO Soa is Wass Ge 150.00 
Ee TEAVOL MEMENSES. .. . ok eee eee cee es 930.81 
eg on 250.00 
Contingency Fund Costs (Equipment) .......... 100.00 
memmnnt Treasurers Fee 2.0... 05.6 k ce in een 2,100.00 
SE MINIINE AMT Soe inl .ip.e wryly 0:0 0/5 b'e 0's 30.00 $ 11,938.27 










Employer’s Share of Social Security Cost 212.8 
Other Expenditures 
Appropriation towards Nimrud Dagh Project ..... 8,000.01 








DOUALA GTO eo sso ein nie nd co doa $ 82,404.59 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 





SETS 
Cash 

For Current Use—Philadelphia ............. $ 5,923.53 

] New Haven and Canada ... 2,128.85 

Rg ee eee 6,124.80 

. RRR, ENGORURORG O05 5. oo Sie nis ws so 8 ee 207.67 
I MO INEN yo ois yates aisle meee b A's: 5,4) A tee 13,854.02 $ 28,238.87 
Investments (Market Value—$495,838.33) ....... 426,687.78 
Furnishing and Equipment ....................- 4,601.46 
SENN: 9 OIMICI 5 a5 ae 8 a os egress 69,432.00 
mr Meer Aes CUONURORIOUE. 5. -. 4... o's0 6-60 0s ws ow ee 27,181.93 
ING TI kos sso wg o-oo ge de 84 4 ee ae 3 110.11 
Advance Payments on 1954-1955 Budget ......... ieee 





\BILITIES 





( Advance Receipts on Corporation Dues 1954-1955 .. $ 100.00 

Unexpended Balance for 

SRRRUEMEI ROMERTPERD 686 loco sss aes yikes eeme setae bas 1,000.00 

Nimrud Dagh Project .... Awe 85.30 

Study of Seroll Fragments 19: 54-5 55 ‘Budget as 2,500.00 
Withheld Taxes due Director of Internal Revenue. . 521.05 
Principal of J. B. Nies Building Fund ........... 52,666.63 
Principal of Endowment Funds ................. 394,082.80 
Principal of Reserves 

J. B. Nies (For Baghdad School).............. $21,324.02 

ee ee, aU 12,038.90 

Felix M. Warburg ... Se gry late og Wintan aia median wice 12,303.75 

Prudential Reserve Fund Se eiraigitte ae heee are aie ae 1,100.00 $ 46,666.67 
General- Corporate Account... .......00s bes diac ve 60,729.70 





$558,352.15 


“ We have examined the Financial Statement of Assets and Liabilities at June 30, 
1954 and the related Statement of Income and Expenses for the year then ended of 
‘ American Schools of Oriental Research. At New Haven, Connecticut, and at 
Jerusalem, independent auditors verified the cash on hand and annual transactions, 
the reports of these auditors were accepted by us without further verification. Sub- 
ject to the correctness of their statements, in our opinion, the attached financial 
statements properly reflect the financial condition of the American Schools of Orien- 
tal Research at June 30, 1954, and the results of operation for the year then ended. 


WHEELER, CROSBIE, SEILER & COMPANY 
Certified Public Accountants 
121 South Broad Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania.” 
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A FRAGMENT OF THE “SONG OF MOSES” 
(DEUT. 32) FROM QUMRAN 


Patrick W. SKEHAN 


One portion of the OT text for the emendation of which an appe 
to divergent evidence in the LXX has been made with great frequen: 
is the song in Deut. 32. Not too long ago the present writer took occ 
sion to discuss some of its problems, and almost immediately aft 
reaching Jerusalem to work on the materials from cave 4 at Khirb 
Qumran, he had the pleasure of finding among them the ending <f 
Deut. 32, here to be described, which shows features in common wit. 
the LXX not previously found in any Hebrew manuscript. 

To follow the order of the poem itself, however, mention should firs 
be made of another Qumran fragment, containing in a large, firm and 
practiced hand on brownish leather, presumably from the lower right 
hand corner of a column of text, the following: 

bhnhy|l| 
bny 'l| 


Deut. 32: 8 is unquestionably the source, not in a stichometrically written 
copy, but either in a copy written as prose, or in a paraphrase. The 
result is our first evidence in an ancient Hebrew manuscript for the 
reading of l°mispar bené ’El,* regularly inferred from the LXX form of 


this verse, and surely original. 

The manuscript containing the ending of the song may have been 
copied by the same scribe as the little fragment just mentioned; its script 
is somewhat smaller, however, and it is on a different, grayish leather. 
Another fragment on the same leather in the same hand gives parts of 
Deut. 4: 30-32, written originally with some 43 letters to the line; but thie 
extremely wide left margin, with no trace of stitching, after the ending 
of Deut. 32 shows with certainty that Deut. 33 and 34 were never 
intended to follow it in this copy, so that we are not dealing with parts 
of one complete scroll.* Three-quarters of a final column, containing 
Deut. 32:41¢-43, are clearly preserved on the piece of leather with the 
wide left margin referred to; there is stitching at the right, and the miss- 
ing portion consists of the upper right-hand corner. The text is written 
by hemistichs, of which eleven constitute the entire column; were we 1 
fortunate enough to have preserved for us in separate fragments t 
bottom of the preceding column, this might be hard to believe (thou 
Psalm texts in a similar arrangement exist among the Qumran find 
Of the preceding column, just enough remains of ten of its lines to in 
cate, on the whole, the same stichometric arrangement, beginning w 


+“The Structure of the Song of Moses in Deuteronomy,” Cath. Bibl. Quart., 
1951, 153-63. 

2 Or, "Elim, cf. Pss. 29:1; 89:7: or ’Eléhim, cf. Jb 38:7: the fragment breaks 
too soon for certainty as to whether ’El was the entire word. 

* There is a further small fragment of prose text in the same hand and on 
same leather which is almost certainly non-biblical, besides a tiny bit with, apy 
ently, the last three letters of [mr]yry, Deut. 32. 24. 
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rse 37, to establish that several lacunae existed in this copy of verses 
-41°, and to provide a first point of contact with the LXX tradition 
the very beginning. The extant portions of both columns (with the 


SA ESS AL i 


remainder of the hemistichs of which they are a part supplied in square 
brackets and doubtful letters in roman type) will now be given, followed 
by brief remarks: 


> 


3°:37 [w’lmr Vh{wh ’*y ‘lhymw]| 42 |’skyr|h hsy mdm 
Iwl [slr hsyw bw [whrby tkll bsr 

8 [Sr] hllbly zbhlymw yklw| [mdm hill w|sbyh 
lystw] yyn |nsykm| m|7’$] plr*}wt *wyb 
lyqumw wiy‘zrkm 43 hrnynw smym ‘mw 
[r’w ‘th| ky ’ny [’ny hw’ whithww lw kl ‘lhym 
lky *s? [lL #mym ydly ky dm bnyw yqum 
hrby wngm ysyb lsryw 
*3yb nq|m lUsry wlmsn’yw yslm 
[wlmsn]’y *3lm wykpr *dmt ‘mw 
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32:37. There is no evidence of lettering above w’mr Yhwh. This line may e 
the first (see below, verse 39), or the second, in its column. One cannot posit th t 
vv. 37-39 belong to a still earlier column, as vy. 40-41¢ are certainly confined to t 
last four lines of this one. Yhwh: with the LXX (Kvupios); vet the reading sx 
surely secondary (cf. v. 36). In the second hemistich, where LXX omits swr, t 
Qumran fragment indicates something before '8[r], but the one extant letter (rath 1 
waw than yod) is little to go on. The ’Sr has been completed on the assumpti 
that LXX é@’ ois... ém’ avrois suggests such a reading. 







aren REE eter renee 






38. hiby: the plural is supposed because a vertical stroke exists at the e 
of the word, which cannot belong to the left side of the letter beth. After yyn, t 
spacing is so ample that one wonders whether nsykm was actually contained in tl 
copy. After wy‘zrkm the hemistich yhy ‘lykm strh is lacking; it could perha 
have been crowded into the same line, but in view of the other lacunae that foll 
this is not the most likely supposition. 


































39. After the first hemistich, one of our fragments gives out. It is possible th 
this column contained also the hemistich w’yn "lIhym ‘mdy on a following line 
which no trace remains on the extant fragments. The MT of this verse contai1 
however, five hemistichs; and for three of these (presumably, then, for the enti 
line "ny ’myt ... mgyl) a lacuna must almost certainly be supposed. 

40. The second hemistich (w’mrty hy ’nky Ulm) is lacking. After the li 
ky ’8’ *l &mym ydy, the Qumran ms, contains a seemingly blank line. It would 
possible, for some at least of the lacunae in this section, to suppose a text writt 
in double columns, of which we would thus have preserved to us only parts of t 
left-hand column: but vv. 37-38¢ will not admit of this treatment. 








4]a-b, The stichometric arrangement breaks down at this point; hrby is app 
ently the first word in its line. This leaves ’m Snwty brq unaccounted for, as well 
as wt’ hz bméspt ydy. 

4le-d. These two hemistichs demonstrate clearly that despite lacunae and ot! 
difficulties, we are in fact dealing with two successive columns of one copy of 
same text. 

42a, “Skyrh: cohortative form (the he is certain), plausibly, but in accord w 
the tendency to multiply such forms in, e.g., 1QIs@. 

43a-b, Smym for MT gwym, with the first of the two (duplicate) LXX rend 
ings. This reading, the present writer is convinced, is original. What is surprising 
about 43> is that it should turn out here in Hebrew to be an exact verbal count 
part of Ps 97:7 (adding only the initial waw). The relationship between the first 
LXX form of this hemistich and the Psalm passage has long been recognized ; 
strict identity of underlying text has not usually been supposed. 

43¢, bnyw, with LXX, as against MT ‘bdyw. The language of verses 5 (LL 
19, 20, seems decisive in favor of the former. 

434-e. Where MT provides one hemistich of v. 41 reworked from first person into 
third, the Qumran fragment, with LXX, gives both halves of the line from vy. 41 
adapted to this place. 











43f. The verb form wykpr is surely secondary to MT wkpr, reflecting (for ‘i 
periods here in question) the later stage of Hebrew verbal syntax. On the othet 
hand, ’dmt ‘mw, which agrees with LXX, is a reading necessary for the ob\ 
serse of the half-line. 





Thus for this very limited portion of the OT, the new Qumran 1a- 
terials serve to confirm the existence of a divergent ancient Hebrew txt 
which the LXX translators had before them, and followed far more 
closely than has generally been supposed. They also give us, in Hebr w. 
a number of specific divergent readings whose usefulness for the critic’ sm 
of the text has long been recognized on the basis of the unsuppor ed 
Greek. 

With respect to verse 43 in particular, the writer repeats his ear ‘¢ 
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ontention that the intrusive elements from v. 41 in all forms of the text 
re a reflex of the difficulty created when the hemistich parallel to 43* 
‘as lost or excised; and that the intrusion, whether of one or of two 
emistichs, destroys the proper parallelism between ky ... yqwm and 
he final hemistich of the poem. The existence in Hebrew of whsthww 
» kl lhym is an important fact, underscoring the necessity for some 
uch parallel to 43°. It would be easy, and perhaps more prudent, simply 
9 accept it. Yet the writer still considers that the alternative form of 
his line in LXX, kai énoyvodrwoar atte mavres ayyeAou (OF, viot) Geov, most 
robably conceals a different Hebrew with an even better chance of 
eing original (cf. Dt 32:3; Ps 29:1; Ps 96:7).* He therefore continues 
o reconstruct Deut 32:43 more or less as follows: 


harnint samayim ‘immo 
wehabt ‘dz 16 kél bené *élim: 
ki dam band (y)w yiqqom 
w*kippér ’ad’mat ‘ammo. 





SOME NOTES ON AN ARAMAIC CONTRACT FROM THE 
DEAD SEA REGION 


JAcoB J. RABINOWITZ 


The document, together with a French translation and comments, was 
published by J. T. Milik in the Revue Biblique.' We shall deal here with 
some of the technical terms which are of paramount importance for the 
understanding of this legal document. 

Line 8. It seems that the first two words should be read mer*qi‘d 
leqarq’a (from the sky to the ground). According to the Babylonian 
Talmud, a similar clause is a necessary part of every deed of conveyance 
of house property. In Baba Bathra, 63b, it is stated:. ‘amar rab Dimi 
mi-Neharde‘a: hay man d’mazbin leh bétdé lehabreh . . . sarik lemiktab 
leh kni lak mit*hém ara wad riim r°qi‘d (said R. Dimi of Nehardea: 
He who sells a house to his fellow must write to him “ acquire from the 
depth of the earth to the height of the sky ”). 

Line 11. — The sixth and seventh words should be read ’hr w'rb. The 
clause beginning with w’nh in line 11 is a warranty clause, which should 
be rendered into English as follows: “And I am guarantor and surety 
for the sale of this house, from this day and forever.” The combination 
of the two terms “hr w'rb, both of which are used synonymously in the 
sense of guarantor, occurs quite frequently in Talmudic sources. Cf. 


‘The verb. évexvedrwoay is not an easy inner Greek corruption; nor (despite the 
even too correct honorificent cited from Hilary) does it have any real meaning as 
Greek until we posit for it some such Hebrew prototype as that given above. The 
Hebrew half-line which agrees verbally with Ps. 97:7 is quite possibly a secondary 
horrowing from the Psalm text. 

* J. T. Milik, Un contrat juif de Van 134 apres J. C. (Revue Biblique 61 [1954], 
182 ff.). 
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Babylonian Talmud, Kethuboth, 82a—Kol nekasaw ’ahra‘in we‘arba’: 
liktéibatah (all his property is guarantee and surety for her Kethubah) 
and Gittin, 37a, Kol nekasay ’ahra’in we‘arba’in lak (all my property i 
guarantee and surety to you). 

Line 12.— The clause beginning with w’nh is a clause of renunciation 
or release, by the seller’s wife of her rights in the property sold. Accord 
ing to Mishnah, Kethuboth, 4:7, all of the husband’s property is sub 
ject to a general hypothec in favor of the wife for the collection of he 
kethiibah (marriage settlement). This rule is ascribed by a tannaiti 
source quoted in the Babylonian Talmud, Kethuboth 82b, to Simeon b 
Shetah (ist century B.C.), who, this source states, introduced into th: 
form of the kethtibah the following clause: Kol nekasay ’ahra’in likti 
batah (all my property is guarantee for her kethtibah).’ As a result o 
this rule, a prospective purchaser of property from a married man woul 
be reluctant to purchase for fear that the seller’s wife might, in case sh« 
was divorced by the seller or the seller died, enforce the hypothec against 
the property. The custom therefore developed that when a married 
man sold some property his wife renounced, or released, her rights in 
the property. The formula of such a renunciation, or release, mentioned 
in Mishnah, Kethuboth, 10:6, is: din adebdrim* ’én li timmak (1 have 
no lawsuit or claim against you). This is precisely what is meant by the 
phrase millin lati li (literally, I have no words) in lines 11-12 of ow 
document). The seller’s wife declares that she has no claim on the 
house by reason of her rights under the kethtibah. Millin (words) in ow 
document, like debdrim in the Mishnaic formula, is used in the sense of 
legal claim; debdrim is also used in this sense in Ex. 24:14 mi ba‘al 
debarim * yiggas ’elay. 

Line 14. — Cf. Mishnah, Baba Bathra, 9:1 — gét pastit ‘édaw mittédko: 
gét mekussar ‘edaw mé’ahérdw (a plain document has its witnesses 
within; a tied up document has its witnesses on its back). As the write: 
pointed out to E. G. Kraeling several years ago, the phrase wshdy’ bgu 
which occurs frequently in the Aramaic papyri, similarly means “ and 
the witnesses are within,” that is on the recto.® 





* Cf. Jacob J. Rabinowitz, Marriage Contracts in Ancient Egypt in the Light o 
Jewish Sources (Harvard Theological Review 46 [1953], 93 f.). 

* Cf. dyn wdbb in the Aramaic papyri. (See Cowley, Aramaic Papyri of the Fift! 
Century B.C., Index, s.v. din.) 

“Cf. be-el a-wa-ti-Su in the series ana ittigu. Tablet 7, col. 1, 1. 51, which i 
rendered by Landsberger (Materialien zum sumerischen Lewicon, I, 94) as seinen 
Prozessgegner ) . 

5 See Emil G. Kraeling, The Brooklyn Museum Aramaic Papyri, 137. 
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ON THE ARAMAIC DEED OF SALE OF THE THIRD YEAR OF 
THE SECOND JEWISH REVOLT * 


S. ABRAMSON and H. L. GInsBerG 


Text of lines 1-l3a. 


242527592 Ww? MINd nbn now [ 2 '7]>4W92 


4e9°u ItydX 72 TTy>RY WRX 17727ND Wo 17797 a ON 
°>4 23 ANQY TIT MD? WY NIB 7I7T NOI 2NIVI 7D WIN JON 7D 


m2) o7a9 AaNN|N 727 PNIT Aad THE NP-ND 77 


6 


HoDa 79 naar 77 AN Syaa eny8.49} 7%9n>> xv aw 


207 "4y> Twa y7a7 NIN By>y% 7 (2Jon® Tyafojn et yer 


m2 7% 213 9xrrak[y RN] 771 RIAN PT ANI yar. Wy RK 


xnav azar ' faryye anax oJt!! ana xonn!xypap> male w]!° 
12 


xo nwi1 'nbad ROTI]? Rao ant 'napx xyew 419 A5'2 


Saan “a{n}ax 299 palo x21) vv[o] R21 2% 27 ANT S432 »ny®qo enon 
a37 nD? yw WAND afta > Many ramme!> aawr obydy maT nD? [10] 
*n?R> 3749D 137 353 (nn]x yIyvO7 niatSoby aad ody 

Wovyo. qa ana ara ‘af Spi] »> 


Il. Notes on the Teat. 
|. The third letter is positively §, not s (so ed. prince.) ; note also the historical 
spelling hd (not shd) in ll. 19-20. Among Jewish scribes, such historical spellings 
remain current, especially in a few common words, thru the ages; while in the 
Roman Age, to which our document belongs, they are also common in Nabatean and 
Palmyrene. If we had more originals from that period in Syriac, we should doubt- 
less find the situation there very similar. A Syriac contract drawn up in the year 
243 at Edessa and discovered in 1933 at Dura-Europus, in which our words ‘esrin and 
sihed occur among others containing an s which is descended from an original §, 
pells all such words consistently with the historical §; see Torrey, ZS 10 (1935) : 
36 Wl. 15-21, 
2. In 1. 2, where the fifth letter in this name is clear, it is r or d. Altho the last 
etter is both times somewhat longer than the last but one, it may be intended as 
y. At least in later times, -yy was the regular way of representing final -ai or 
ii in Palestine. 

It should always be remembered that d and r are graphically indistinguishable 
n this document; so hrr and hrd are also possible. 

Ed. prine. sry’, but see 1. 9, and n. 12-12 thereto. 

Prof. Kutscher informs us that this reading (for ed. prine.’s ’yty) was already 
oted by Habermann. Prof. Kutscher rightly explains the initial y as a glide which 
eveloped between la and ifai (so, since the initial aleph had lost its consonantal 
alue; which is that of the glottal stop ’). 


* See RB 61 (1954), Pl. IV, opposite p. 184. 
17 
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6-6. Ed. prince. ‘m whgw, but see Sections III and IV ad loc. 

7. H[{n]wn, which means the same thing, would also be possible. 

8-8. Ed. prine. tmn(y)my’ wsl'yn. But what is there read ’ w is actually the sing] 
letter h, and between the initial tm and the final yh there is certainly no room fo 
the three letters nym but only just about enough for the single letter n. And nov 
that there is no w before sl‘yn, it is obvious that what the scribe intended wa 
zweyn tmnyh dy hm/nwn sl'yn trtn, “eight zizin, equivalent to two sil‘in”; it 
accordance with the standing talmudic ratio of 4 zizin (i.e. silver denarii) to th 
sela‘, and in accordance with the standing formula of talmudic Aramaic contract 
which is illustrated repeatedly in chapter 10 of the Mishnah tractate of Baba Batra 
(In the latter examples the figures for zizin and sil‘in do not tally according to th 
ratio of 4:1, but that is because the purpose of the paragraphs in question is to la) 
down the law for just such cases; the underlying principle being that whereve1 
there is a diserepancy only the lesser amount can be collected.)—The gender of ow 
Aramaic sil‘in is no surprise; cf. tlat sil‘in, Koh. Rabbah on 2:18. That of th 
Hebrew sid'im is likewise feminine in the Mishnah, tho the common editions have 
the wrong forms of the numerals in a couple of passages. 


9. Syriac and geonic (from Accad. agurru-“ brick”); also talmudie according to 
the ‘Aruk, but wanting in our Talmud. Like ed. prine.’s w]’rgry’ (Greek ergaleia 
“tools ’), it is graphically uncertain. Another possibility is w]dgry’, “ and piles( 7?) 
(of building materials) .” 


10-10. Ed. prince. does not attempt to read or restore anything before the h, nor th 
letter which follows it. 


11-11. Ed prine. dk [dy ’nh] ‘I'zr. However, too little of the second letter is extant 
for such certainly. If it is indeed a k, it is better to restore only bth d[k dy *l'z)) 
zbnh, “the said house which Eleazar buys” (zbnh is in any case the masc. sing. 
participle plus a pronominal suffix as ‘@id). But if a pronoun is restored at all, 
it must be “ you,” not “I.” In a deed of sale, it is never for the vendee to say 
what he is taking but only for the vendor to say what he is transferring. 


12-12. Ed. prine. yhwntn [r]sy ‘l spnh. But the content of 1. 4 shows that the 
vendee already possessed a house which adjoined the purchased one, and here the 
letters Sy‘, which are certain, show that the following one is not 1 but ” as in 
the vendee’s surname in |. 2. The rest follows automatically. In undoctored Pales 
tinian rabbinic texts the initial ’ of ’L'ZR is rarely retained (hence Lazaros in 
Luke 16 and John 11), and from L‘ZR it is but a step to LZR. When the boundaries 
of a property are specified in an Elephantine contract, lh “of it” is added after 
the name of each of the directions. It is therefore natural that our deed should 
add lh at least after the first named direction. 


13-13. Ed. prine. w[l]drm zbnh. But on the one hand, none of the other thre 
names of directions is preceded by 1; and on the other, they are all in the emphatic 
state. One might, therefore, take what the editor guesses to be the bottom of a z as 
the bottom of a low-reaching ’, like that at the end of the line, and accordingly read 
[wldrm’ byh “and south, via”; ef. Yalon dpud Lieberman, Kirjath Sepher 14 
(1938) : 330. 

However, there is a faint vertical line immediately after the top of the m which 
may e the bottom of an aleph written above the line, and next to that can be dis 
cerned what may be the lower half of a mem (with a high, and therefore missing, 
nose, like that in ’mr, 1. 2, or in &m'‘wn, 1. 12). Or, alternatively, one may read 
[w]drm¢’ m>byh, assuming a homoioarkton. By either of these procedures one 
obtains mbyh, the emphatic state of mabdy “ thoroughfare.” 


14. The correction is unavoidable. If it is not for the vendee to say what he is 
acquiring under the present agreement (n. 11-11), it is even less proper for him to 
introduce irrelevancies about the vendor’s lack of rights in property which the 
vendee has possessed all along. Besides, linguistically only ‘ly ’nh “to me” o1 
‘lyk ’nth “to you” is natural. It is the vendor who is speaking, and he is merely 
repeating his reservation of 1. 5. The scribe’s mistake may be due to contamination 
by the ‘nth of 1. 8, where the lacuna contained this pronoun if it contained any 
(above, n. 11-11). 
18 
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5. Ed. prine. ’hn w'rb. The roof of the second letter is that of a h, not of a h; 
whatever the explanation of that fact, the sense is the one which is proper to 
, namely, “I shall be.” 

The lady herself signs Slwm in 1. 16. 

[he w is due to the fact that the scribe had in mind the complete formula 
imh dnh wl'lm, ll. 1-12 (twice). 


Translation. 


in the twentie|th of .. .|, in the year 3 of Israel’s Freedom, in Kephar 
ai, Hadar son of Judah of Kephar Barai says' to Eleazar son of 
wzar, the Plasterer,? likewise domiciled there: “I have this day of 
own free will sold to you this day the house belonging to me which 
ns on the north into my courtyard; so that you may make an open- 
for it into your (old) house, (5) but shall have no claim * upon * 
in the said courtyard. I have sold (it) to you for silver in the 
yunt of eigih|t zuzin, equi[vlalent to two sal‘in,® in full payment,® for 
time. By virtue of the purchase of the said house, Eleazar acquires 
the stones, bea|ms, and| bricks comprised therein, {from| the [rloof to 
ground. The boundaries of the house which you,’ Eleazar, acquire 
purchase are: To the east of it, Lazar the Plasterer; north, the court- 
d; west [and] south, the thoroughfare; * but you shall have no claim 


(10) upon me in the courtyard belonging to me, nor right of coming in 


ony 


tec 


| out to me, Hadar, [from] this day for evermore. And I shall guaran- 
ithe salle of the said house to [you] from this day for evermore.” 
‘urther, I, Shalom daughter of Simeon, the wlife of] the aforementioned 


Hadar, may raise no objections to the sale of the said house [for ever- 
mo|re, <from this day> for evermore.” ° 


IV. 
l 


lati 


9 


ter,” 


or, 


emt 


Notes to the Translation. 


The order of the words shows that ‘mr is the participle, not the perfect. In the 
er case it would have preceded the subject. So, too, in 1. 6 réy can only be the 
iciple or else the adjective rassai; and in 1. 8 zbnh is the masculine singular 
ticiple with a pronominal suffix. 

The verb 8a “he plastered,” or “ whitewashed ” and the substantive sya‘ “ plas- 
or “ whitewash ” are well known. What we have here is evidently a participle 
more probably, a noun of agent of either the gattal or the qatél formation, in the 
hhatie state. 
Cf. TB Gittin 86a (from the vendor’s guarantee of title in a form of deed of sale 
slave): wréw (reading attested by ‘Aruk and Tosaphists) d’ynys V ’yty ‘lwhy 
has any man any claim upon him (i.e. the slave).” In the Elephantine papyri 
verb rsa is very frequent in the sense of “ prefer (suit) .” 

"he Nabatean inscriptions of el-Hejra usually have ’yty ‘m X 1-Y, “X owes Y,” 
Cooke, NSI 80: 7-9; 81: 7-8; ete., tho Cooke, op. cit., p. 223, cites from CIS 
7:7 a variant with ‘/ instead of ‘m. That would seem to support the transla- 
given in the text. However, some might prefer “ you have no right beside me.” 
ee above, IT 8-8. 

f. ldmy mgmr, Cooke, op. cit., 81: 8. 

ee above, II 11-11. 

ee above, IT 13. 

e above, II 17. 
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A HYKSOS SCARAB JAR HANDLE FROM BETHEL 
JAMES MUILENBURG 


Scarab-impressed jar handles are by no means unique, and the o te 
shown in the accompanying photograph can hardly be classified as_n 
objet d’art. But it has several features which are quite singular aid 
perhaps warrant this brief note. 


Scarab impressed on jar handle from Bethel. 


The jar handle was found at Beitin by Imran Abdo, the School’s 
driver, in the huge pile of sherds at the northwest corner of the ficld 
of Abdul Mahid Mohammed, the site of the camp of the 1934 excava- 
tions and the place where the present excavations are going on uncer 
Professor James L. Kelso. The impression measures 2.6 by 1.6 cm. 
The pattern is a model of symmetry. Two nefers appear on each side of 
the horizontal dividing lines, the crosses of the nefers opposite each 
other. Between the nefers is another symbol, which is hard to m: 
out. Conceivably it is a crudely formed re‘, but more likely a 7 
though neither is certain. What distinguishes this particular stamp fro 
others is the “ladder” which divides the symbols and accentuates 
symmetry of the whole. The rungs stand out very clearly, and at 
upper and lower ends forks emerge from each side. Examination of 
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idard works of Newberry, Petrie, and Alan Rowe produced no good 
allel? “Ladder” legs are well known from the thirteenth to the 
eenth dynasties and even in the eighteenth,? and the cross patterns 
1 bars between the intersecting horizontal and vertical lines are 
iliar enough, but nowhere has the writer been able to find anything 
ch approximates this “ladder” motif at Beitin. There can be no 
bt as to the date of the scarab impression. Its style conforms closely 
hat of the late Hyksos period.* The design as a whole is a charac- 
stic conventionalization of Egyptian signs, and has no particular 
ining other than the word nefer, the symbol of excellence, fineness, 
veauty. The owner, prompted by a belief in the efficacy of similars, 
y have felt that the scarab-impression would bring him good luck or 
least ward off ill. In any event, to find a “ladder” at Bethel is 
isual! 





THE LISTS OF ZERUBBABEL (NEHEMIAH 7 AND EZRA 2) AND 
THE HEBREW NUMERAL NOTATION 


H. L. Awirik 


The lists of Nehemiah 7 and Ezra 2 in the Masoretic text show a 
number of differences. The accompanying table indicates that out of 
153 individual numerals or ciphers 29 are different, by a straight count.’ 

The question arises as to the causes of these differences, since both lists 
seemingly refer to the same occasion and the same facts. Some students 
have supposed that the lists are from different occasions and that there- 
fore the changes represent growth in the community. However, an even 
casual examination will disclose that this cannot be so—though it might 
certainly be true that some numbers represent revisions based on addi- 
tional information. 

Nor does the proposition that confusions might have occurred because 
letters of the alphabet may have been used for numerals commend itself, 
upon closer investigation. 

Some difficulties might be traced to the present form of the text, 
where all numbers are spelled out in words. Thus Azgad 2000 to 1000 


(he cross patterns in Flinders Petrie, Hyksos and Israelite Cities (London, 
1906), Plate IX, Nos. 140, 188, 189, all Yehudiyeh scarabs, may be compared; see 

1 his Buttons and Design Scarabs (London, 1925), Plate IX, Nos. 372, 374, and 

Yehudiyeh searabs 1527, 1528. But these all conform much more closely to the 
ibbed patterns. Among the inscribed jar handles, the double lines are common, but 

only ones in the Palestine Museum of Antiquities which seem to have anything 

vesting “rungs ” are the Shebna seal from Tell en-Nasbeh, the Bakyah seal from 

Shems, and possibly the Shaban seal from Tell ed Duweir. But even in these 

‘ladder ” motif is by no means clear. 

Petrie, Buttons and Design Scarabs, p. 18. 

Ir. Lankester Harding, Pére de Vaux, Pére Couroyer, and Pére Vincent all 

ied the same conclusion independently upon examination of the impression. 

‘he significance of the divisions of this list, the circumstances of its organiza- 

and contents, will form another study. 
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and Bethel-Ai 100 to 200 might mean the loss of a dual mem or 7 
versa. And Arah 775, which is the only number in which the digits st: 


before the tens (“ seven hundred five and seventy ”), should most pr b- 


The Lists of Zerubbabel in Nehemiah 7 and Ezra 2 Compared 





Neh, 


Parosh 2172 
Shephatiah 372 
Arah 652 


Pahath-moab 2818 
Elam [first] 1254 
Zattu 845 
Zaccai 760 
Binnui (Bani) 648 
Bebai 

Azgad 

Adonikam 

Bigvai 

Adin 655 
Ater-Hezekiah 98 
Hashum 328 
Bezai 324 
Hariph ( Jorah) 112 


TON 


‘Diff. Ezra 


2172" 


372 


775 
757] 


2812 
1254 
945 
760 
642 
623 
1222 
666 
2056 
454 
98 
223 
323 


Neh. Diff. 


Magbish 
Elam second 
Harim 





Jericho 
Lod, Hadid, Ono 





The Senaah 





Priests: 
Jedaiah 
Immer 
Pashhur 
Harim 

Levites: 
Jeshua 

Asaph Singers 

Gatekeepers 


Temple Servants 








Gibeon (Gibbar) 95 


Bethlehem and 
Netopha 


Anathoth 128 
Beth-azmaveth 42 
Kiriath-jearim, 
Chephirah,Beeroth 743 
Ramah, Geba 621 
Michmas 122 
Bethel, Ai 123 
Nebo 52 


188 


621 
122 
223 

52 





Delaiah, Tobiah, 
and Nekoda 642 








All the Qahal 42360 








Slaves 7337 
Singers 245 
Horses 736 
Mules 245 
Camels 435 
Asses 6720 


ably be assumed to follow the regular formula (“seven hundred | ‘ty 
and seven”) to read Arah 757, the Hebrew being simply a plural » >m 


and feminine ending interchanged. Perhaps once a whole number as 
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a skipped, as Magbish 156, or 45 dropped so that Singers 245 became 

_ However, the last item may have been subject to a different vicissi- 

we notice another number 245 just one line down, and it could be 

an original 200 was unconsciously completed into a 245 by lapsus 

li. There are a number of such possibilities: Parosh and Shephetaiah 

and 72), Binnui and Bebai (648, 628), Adonikam and Bigvai (67 

67), Hashum and Bezai (323, 223), Bethlehem and Anathoth (188, 

), Michmas and Bethel (122, 123). A like assimilation might explain 

n 55 from 54. A scribe or a reader accustomed to chanting the scrip- 

s with certain tones or cadences and rhythms would be more liable 

uch slips. And yet this does not provide an adequate explanation 
all the differences in the lists. 

‘ow it is a well known fact that in ancient Aramaic documents verti- 

strokes were used for digits and horizontal strokes for tens. The 

‘e-tieal digit strokes were generally grouped together in threes. The 

orizontal strokes for ten had generally a downward hook on the right, 

id they were placed one above the other to form a double hook for 
twenties, this double hook taking on the appearance of a wide figure “ 3” 
with a small tail (three score and ten would therefore become three 
double hooks and one single). For the hundred a stylized mem was used 
plus vertical strokes for units to indicate how many hundred; for the 
thousand an abbreviation of the word plus strokes for units and a hook 
for ten and double hooks for twenties to indicate how many thousand. 
The system had certain affinities to the hieroglyphic numeral notation 
and also to the cuneiform. 

This system is attested by the Aramaic papyri from Egypt from the 
6th to the 4th centuries B.c., by Aramaic endorsements on cuneiform 
tablets from Mesopotamia at least from the 7th century onward, by 
Aramaic ostraca found in Palestine (Samaria excavations), by Phoeni- 
cian inscriptions from the 4th century onward, by Nabatean a century 
before and after the beginning of the era, and by Palmyrene in the 2d 
and 3d centuries A. D. 

In addition to this, Nabatean and Palmyrene also had a special sign 
for “5.” In Nabatean it looked like our hand-written 5, only lacking 
the top-stroke; in Palmyrene it consisted of a vertical stroke with an 
angular downward side-stroke from the left, almost in the shape of a 
printed letter “y.” Neither Egyptian Aramaic nor Phoenician inscrip- 
tions have yet shown such a sign; their digits run by unit strokes up to 
nine. However, some early Mesopotamian Aramaic scribes appear to 
have used such a sign, for in an Aramaic endorsement from 680 B. c. the 
cuneiform sign for seven is represented by a sign very much like the 
later Palmyrene sign for “5” plus two vertical strokes. Here we might 
have evidence of an early ancestry for the later Palmyrene and Nabatean 


sions,” 


See Mark Lidzbarski, Handbuch der nordsemitischen Epigraphik (1898), vol. 1, 
99; compare also CIS, II, 17. Other later endorsements do not show a sign for 

For instance, A. T, Clay, in Business Documents of Murashu Sons of Nippur 
iv. of Penn. Museum Publ. of the Bab. Sec., vol. 2, nr. 1, 1912), in an appendix 
ted fifty-four Aramaic dockets, mostly from the time of Artaxerxes I and Darius 
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As for the Hebrews themselves, there is no doubt they too emplo: ed 
the same principles of numeral notation. Hebrew ostraca from he 
kingdoms regularly show vertical strokes for units. But furtherm« :e, 
the Hebrew ostraca from Samaria (before the Assyrian destruction) sh »w 
also more than twenty occurrences of what has been judged to be “ 1;,” 
consisting of a sign for “10” looking like a Greek lambda, and a s 
for “5” like an early gimel having an upright with a horizontal t 
stroke to the left.* Evidently the same signs were used in the 1 
ed-Duweir letters (before the Babylonian destruction of Judah) : 
strokes for units are plainly present, the “10” has been identified, as 
letters 9 and 10, and W. F. Albright has cautiously read also the sign 
“5” in letter 9, which seems plain enough from Lankester Hardin 
hand copy published by H. Torczyner.* 

It is therefore clear and certain that the Hebrew language also wr 
its numerals in the way characteristic of the age; definitely verti 


II. Thirteen of these, at least, show a vertical stroke for “1,” a horizontal str: 
for “10,” doubled for “20.” In seven cases a digit number of from 5 to 7 is pres¢ 
but in each of these the numeral is represented by the corresponding unit stroke 
without the use of a sign for “5.” A sign for “5” from Egypt (fifth century B. ©. 
has been suggested by Emil G. Kraeling, The Brooklyn Musewm Aramaic Papyri 
(1953), pp. 260-263, in Papyrus Kraeling 11, line 4. However, this seems rat 
the second stroke of a “3” drawn slanting (just a lapsus calami), plus a sm 
spot left by an attempt at correction. Actually Anani is withdrawing 2 prsn 3 s’n 
spelt and binds himself to return the same. The letters KP are the abbreviatio 
for KNTN PRSN, the words already used, readily jotted down by a grain dealer’ 
scribe who was accustomed to shorten such terms thousands of times. The san 
measures of grain are seen abbreviated in Kraeling 17:3, 4, 5, only with barley (5) 
instead of spelt (K); similarly Cowley 63:2, 3, where in line 3 the larger measure 
is abbreviated, the smaller (seah) is not, just as in Kraeling 11:4; compare als 
Cowley 24 using another measure (’rdb) and barley. The measure prs must have 
been very large, something in connection with standard storage cubicles, vats buil 
of clay (found also by excavators at Elephantine, vats rather than pithoi), 
average transportation loads; such would also certainly constitute standard periodi 
grain allotments; perhaps compare elsewhere in the ancient Near East the homer or 
kor of 11-12 bushels, two-fifths of a cubic meter, which was standard according { 
Ezekiel 45:11. The extra few seah in each case given above might indicate that the 
grain came or was stored in “loads” which were then adjusted to the standa 
(It would hardly seem probable that KP || should be ..ad as “double,” for 
BYWM | BKP | of Kraeling 7:24, Cowley 15:28, etc., meaus “at one time,” i 
“in one payment,” then BKP ||—with the B and perhaps rather the dual—sh 
mean “in two payments,” i.e., “in two instalments.” ) 

* See G. A. Reisner, and others, Harvard University Excavations of Samaria 1! 
1910 (Harvard University Press, 1924), vol. 1, pp. 224-248. 

*W. F. Albright, BASOR, 70 (1938) 16, and 82 (1941) 23; Ancient Near East 
Texts, ed. by J. B. Pritchard (1950), p. 322; compare H. Torezyner, The Laci 
Letters (1938), p- 133. 

Ostracon OC 1101 from Samaria, probably 8th century, displays what are n 
likely unit strokes and a sign for “10” of the horizontal variety (E. L. Suk« 
PEFQS, 1933, pp. 152-156, pl. III, and W. F. Albright, PEFQS, 1936, pp. 211-2 
Furthermore a number of weights found at Tell ed-Duweir also carry a sign w! 
appears most obviously to be a “10” (ten-shekel weight), less probably a 
(double-shekels?) ; the sign is of the shape and angle of the Greek lambda. 
possibly of the gimel-type “5”; the suggestion that here this sign should be 1 
as an “8” is hardly valid, for the “ten” and “five ” shekel weights were com: 
though they may both have lacked exactness with respect to the shekel (E 
45: 12). 
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kes for digit units, obviously a sign for “10,” and in all probability a 
also for “5,” besides logically some marker for “100” and for 
00.” 
ow, what numeral notation was used in the lists of Nehemiah 7 and 
. 2? A tabulation of the differences shown in our table (assuming 
h as 757 and disregarding for the time the loss of Magbish 156 and 
ers 45, thus reducing the individual differences to twenty-three) 
als that in thirteen cases a single unit stroke “1” is involved: 
en times either dropped or added, once a “1” and a “5” confused 
d), once probably a “1” for a “10” (Bethlehem 123 for 132)—and 
5” and “10” were like those of the Samaria ostraca they could 
ly each be taken for a vertical stroke if damaged. In four cases a 
le “5” is involved (twice dropped, once added, once substituted for 
1” as already mentioned—or vice versa) ; and twice the difference is 
’ but that will be a “5” and a “1.” In other words, out of these 
eig iteen individual differences fifteen contain a unit stroke and six have 
trouble with a sign for “5” (counting here twice those that have both). 
And besides these only two cases of differences involve other numbers 
of units, namely once “2” (Adin 600 to 400) and once “3” (Senaah 
3930 to 3630). The conclusion appears overwhelming as to the kind of 
numeral notation this indicates. 

So far this applies to the thousands, hundreds, and digits, where unit 
strokes were used to show the number. Examining the tens, we find the 
only differences are two “10” and one “20” (Bigvai “20” and “10” 
confused?) , each also a single sign (besides the case of Bethlehem “ 10 ” 
for “1” already mentioned). Thus again we obviously have confirma- 
tion of the old numeral notation. And even if some other adjustments are 
assumed, such as reading the difference for Arah 123, counting the 45 
singers, proposing other complications for Adin and Bigvai and for 
Hasum (were there two?) and even for Bethlehem and Netopha (addi- 
tion?), this picture does not essentially change. 

One more point should be made: a system involving single strokes 
for units will be cumbersome when digit-numbers go up to 8 or 9 (even 
if “5” consists of a down-stroke with a side-stroke). And, precisely, in 
our two lists the highest percentage of differences occurs on the numbers 
8 and 9. Of the two “ 9s ” one has lost a “ 3,” and of the ten “ 8s” seven 
show differences (four times dropping one stroke, three times a stroke too 
many to make “9,” or vice versa, “80” and “90” not involved). 

[t is not an indispensable assumption that a special sign was used for 
“5,” though several indications favor this; in one case, Adin 655 to 454, a 
ion for “ 5” in the difference seems to be contradicted, though here there 

nost likely some other difficulty (even Codex B on 1 Esdras shows 

). 
‘his then entirely changes the situation with respect to the differences 
veen the two recensions of Zerubbabel’s lists. While in some instances 
re may probably be several explanations for some of the difficulties, 
larger share are certainly best explained by the proposition that 
inally these lists had employed the early Hebrew-Aramaic numeral 
ition, and the problems are largely inherited from that notation. It is 
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relatively easy for single strokes to be overlooked or to be miscoun 
specially on ancient papyrus, which tended to be fragile and quic 
flaked, fractured, or wrinkled.’ Since it is easier to assume a sign t 
overlooked or effaced than added (except where a large number 
strokes might cause a miscount), the Nehemiah list may be earlier, t] 
being more minuses from Neh. 7 to Ezra 2 than vice versa. 

Quite certainly the sanctuary and governor’s records held more t} 
one copy of this earliest census of the Jerusalem temple and its Pa 
tinian supporters, for a census like this was in a way a charter and c 
stitution. One copy was preserved in Nehemiah’s “ papers,” wit] 
special note of the governor’s goodwill gifts on the census occas 
(Neh. 7:5, 70). But the compiler knew that the temple building (: 
its establishing census) was of Zerubbabel; if there was a temple rec 
should it not belong with his story? Scribes varied in skill, a revision 
two might be made, the records would differ in preservation, contin 
use would have its effects. Thus we have duplicate accounts sligh 


varying, an excellent and instructive principle which meets us so ofte 


in the Bible, in creation, laws and ten commandments, histories of 
kings, even the gospels. 

No variants in these lists are traceable with any probability to « 
ficulties with numerals written by the use of alphabetic letters. E 
dence of confusion between similar letters is absent. It follows that 


old Hebrew-Aramaic numeral notation of strokes and signs was tra! 
scribed directly into words spelled out. While the earlier numeral not: 


tion was used in the Hebrew kingdoms, and later in the time of 
Persian control, the idea of using letters for numerals was received fr 
the Greeks (or, anyway, at the time of Greek influence) and appe 


first, as far as we now know, on the Maccabean coins. It is significa: 


that the earliest Jewish coins have distinct Greek motives and imitatio1 


Popular adoption of the new notation may have hastened the transcri 
tion of the earlier biblical system into spelled-out words, but the lette: 
for-numerals system itself does not seem ever to have been used in i! 


Hebrew Scriptures except much later as chapter and verse numeration 
It is to be hoped that this feature of the transmission of Hebrew do 


ments will be more fully illumined.*. The change may be one of tho 
rather significant little signs of what took place when Judaism move 


intellectually from the Aramaic world of the Achemenian Empire t 
western Hellenistic world (which continued into the Roman). Ti 
critically it might be informative.® 


5 The Aramaic papyri from Egypt (both Sayce-Cowley and Kraeling publicati: 
show examples of such vicissitudes; evidently in two cases (Sayce-Cowley 
Cowley 8, and Kraeling 6) a sign for “20” (“day 21 of Mesore,” “day 
Tammuz”) has disappeared in a crease or in a small break even where the su 
ficial reading or restoration is seemingly clear without that sign; similar situat 
for unit strokes of “1” can hardly be enumerated here, the appearance of 
numeral in “year 9” of Sayce-Cowley J (= Cowley 25) is one of the ty; 
possibilities. See also date in Sayce-Cowley E. ‘ 

° The Biblical Archaeologist, 9: 1 (Feb. 1946) 13, 15. 

* Nvidence of numerals among the Dead Sea finds has not yet been published 
was not available for this study. 

* Certainly the principles of the numeral notations employed by the Hebrews 1 


9s 
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n conclusion, as for the lists in Nehemiah 7 and Ezra 2, while at first 
nee these textual-numerical differences may seem detrimental, actu- 
‘ they greatly enhance the value of the lists, as they bring out much 
heir real nature and age—remains of ancient census lists made by 
builders and supporters of the restoration and reform sometimes 
ed “ the Second Temple,” documents vested with reality and antiquity 
the very blemishes and signs of use they exhibit.’ 





investigated carefully also in the interpretation of the king lists, annals, and 
sible other records which may underlie the Old Testament book of Kings; elabo- 
manipulations of “accession” and “non-accession” reckonings or spring or 
umn new years as sometimes resorted to seem less plausible for explaining prob- 
; of single units of digit numbers, to the exclusion of other factors, one of which 
the numeral notation itself, 
The Greek of Ezra 2 and Nehemiah 7 (Second Esdras 2 and 17) corresponds 
ely to the Masoretic text: Codex A and § have retained (re-introduced) Magbish 
in the Nehemiah portions; Codex S reduplicates Asen 223 for Hashum (Asoum, 
n; were there two?); there are disturbances in Arah, Azgad, Adin, where we 
found secondary trouble at work in the Masoretic; numerals have dropped out 
attu, also of the Nehemiah portion; probably three cases show a mishearing 
ving eta and beta, as used in Greek numeral notation. 
rst Esdras (“Greek Esdras,’ Third Esdras in the Latin) presents variations 
» intriguing; there are two sets or patterns of deviations, Codex B and Codex A; 
ormer is demonstrably secondary to a common Hebrew, in large part distorted 
vere copying trouble, the latter tertiary, if we may say so, descending from the 
of B but returning to the Greek of Second Esdras for corrections. See the 
or’s article in a forthcoming number of ZAW. 
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Oriental Research, Drawer 93A, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. All subscriptic 4s 
to the Biblical Archaeologist, Bulletin, and Journal of Cuneiform Studies run fo 
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Britain are Blackwell’s, Broad Street, Oxford. 

THE BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGIST, a popular quarterly (ed. G. Ernest Wrig: 
and Frank M. Cross, Jr.), $1.00 a year. Current single numbers 25 cents ea 
Back numbers available on application at 35 cents for single copies, $1.35 a yesr 

THE BULLETIN, a quarterly review of the current work of the Schools and kindred 
research (ed. W. F. Albright), $2.00 a year. Current single numbers 50 cenis 
each. Some back numbers available for 50 cents a copy or $2.00 a year. Sub- 
scription to the 1955 Bulletin will be $2.00. 

SUPPLEMENTARY STUDIES, short monographs, appearing once or twice a year, 
Formerly on subscription at $1.00 a year, now available on standing order or 
individually at prices indicated. No. 1 (out of print); 2/3, $1.25; No. 4 (out 
of print) ; No. 5/6, $1.25; No. 7/9, $2.00 boards, $1.75 paper; No. 10/12, $2.00; 
No. 13/14 (S. A. Birnbaum, 7'he Qumran [Dead Sea] Scrolls and Palaeography), 
$1.50. No. 15/16 (1953, O. R. Sellers and D. C. Baramki, A Roman-Byzantine 
Burial Cave in Northern Palestine), $1.50. For complete list of authors and 
titles see page 2 of each number. 

THE ANNUAL (edited by F. V. Winnett); Vols. I-IV, XX are out of print; for 
other prices see BULLETIN 135. Nelson Glueck’s Explorations in Eastern Pales- 
tine, IV, appeared in 1951 as Vols. XXV-XXVIII, price $12.00. Vols. XXIX- 
XXX will deal with J. L. Kelso’s work at Jericho. 

THE JOURNAL OF CUNEIFORM STUDIES (ed. Albrecht Goetze) a scholarly 
review of the literatures, languages, and cultures of ancient Mesopotamia and 
the surrounding countries, $6.00 a year. Individual issues cost $1.75. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE JERUSALEM SCHOOL 

New TESTAMENT TEXTUAL CriticisM (Published by Geuthner in Paris). At present 
not obtainable through our New Haven office. 

ArcnaroLocy. Vol. II. Manual of Archaeological Surveying. A. H. Detweiler, 
1948. Bound, $1.75. 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE BAGHDAD SCHOOL 

Texts: Jornr EXPEDITION WITH THE IRAQ Museum At Nuzi. Vols. I-III published 
by Geuthner, Paris; Vols. IV-VI may be obtained from the Schools at $1.50 each. 

Excavations (published by the University of Pennsylvania Press), Vol. 1, Tepe 
Gawra, E. A. Speiser, 1935, $6.00. Vol. II, Tepe Gawra, A.J. Tobler, 1950. $10.00. 

Texts. Jornr EXCAVATION WITH HARvARD UNIVERSITY AT Nuzi (Published by 
Harvard University Press). Vols. I-III, $6.00 each, Vol. IV, $5.00. 

Excavations (Harvard University Press). Nuzi, Report on the Hacavations at 
Yorgan Tepe near Kirkuk, Iraq. R. F. 8. Starr. Vol. 1 (Text) $5; Vol. Th 
(Plates) $10.00. 

GERASA, CITY OF THE DECAPOLIS, ed. C. H. Kraeling. 1938. $10.00. 

THE OTHER SIDE OF THE JORDAN. Nelson Glueck, 1940. $1.50 (lithoprinteéd). 

WHAT MEAN THESE STONES? Millar Burrows, 1941. $1.50 (lithoprinted). 

MATHEMATICAL CUNEIFORM TEXTS (Published jointly with the American 
Oriental Society). Ed. O. Neugebauer and A. Sachs. 1945. $5.00. 

TELL EN-NASBEH. (Published jointly with the Palestine Institute, Pacific School 
of Religion.) Ed. C. C. McCown. 1947. Vol. I, $12; Vol. II, $8; the two volumes 


together $18.75. 

DEAD SEA SCROLLS, ed. Millar Burrows, 1950 Vol. I, litho. ed., $2.50; 195], 
Vol. II, fase. 2, to be reprinted, fasc. 1 not yet ready. 

THE SONG OF ULLIKUMMI. H. G. Giiterbock, 1952 (reprinted from JCS). $2 10. 
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